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commenced to operate, when no hot milk is passing through the regenerator.
An additional water supply is passed through the mains water-cooling section
during the last half-hour the plant is in operation, when there is no incoming
cold milk to pre-cool the hot liquid.
All controls are centralised, and the instrument panel shows :
(1)  Temperature of hot milk.
(2)   Temperature of cold milk.
(3)  Temperature of chilled water.
Recording instruments can be fatted if desired, this being advisable, while
special sight windows are provided, so that processing can be noted.
This plant solves the problem of the distributor who has little space at
his disposal and who, for economic reasons, cannot alter or rearrange his
premises. It should appeal to such distributors as a solution to their many
difficulties.
In-Bottle Pasteurisation
The idea of pasteurising milk in bottles is not new, but although it has
been realised for some long time that milk could be treated in this manner,
the method has only become a sound, hygienic proposition within the last
few years. In 1908, Heineman, in America, noting that beer was pasteurised
in bottles, experimented with milk on similar lines. Several methods were
the subject of experiment but none appeared to be successful. Difficulties
arose on account of the type of bottle or closure employed, and owing to the
imprisonment of odours and flavours due to heating milk from cold in tightly-
sealed bottles. It was not until after the War of 1914-18 that steps were
taken in this country by Arthur G. Enock (1928) to design a plant which
could usefully be employed to treat milk in bottles and one which overcame
some of the main inherent objections, and it is only during the last fifteen
years that plants have been placed on the market as a commercial proposition.
The chief difference between this method and the low- or high-temperature
holding processes is that milk after preheating is filled directly into hot
sterile bottles which are immediately capped. These pass to the holding
chamber, where they are held at the correct temperature for the prescribed
period after which cooling takes place.
The advantages to be gained from this method of treatment are :
(1)  Positive   destruction   of   all   pathogenic   organisms   together   with   the
greater portion of the non-pathogenic bacterial content with the result that milk
treated in this manner possesses lengthy keeping qualities.
(2)   Re-contamination of the milk after treatment is avoided.
(3)   As the bottles and their closures are heat-treated along with the milk,
risks arising from unsterile bottles and caps and from human contamination are
prevented.
(4)  No waste of time in processing due to filling or discharging holder com-
partments, no risk of unpasteurised foam and no leakages of raw milk into
treated milk.
(5)  No milk can be pasteurised twice and risk of thermophilic infection is
avoided*
(6)  No differences in temperature which may occur in bulked milk or risk of
heat losses or losses due to evaporation.
(7)  No danger  of  milk  receiving  metallic contamination, and flavours or
odours are evacuated during the heating process.
(8)  The process is extremely economical in the use  of labour and in  cost
of  water, steam, and detergents   required,   -while   no   subsidiary apparatus   is
necessary.